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Having thus given a sketch of the manner in 
which it is proposed to coaduct the inquiries on 
particular subjects, in respect to which it would 
confer an obligation on me to have your sugges- 
tions, or those of any other experienced farmer, I 
proceed to other great topics to be embraced by 
the survey. 


XI. Manures. 

1. Animal manures, 

Animal excrements 3 varieties ; 
value 5; preparations ; uses, 

Decayed bodies. Refuse of slaughter house. 

Bone ; horn; hair; feathers; wool. 

Fish ; fish oil ; Gurry and blubber ; Soap suds. 

2. Mineral manures, 

Lime in various forms and compounds, 

Salt; Marine shells; Gypsum; Clay; Sand; 
Marl. 

Dock mud ; ashes of mineral coal ; Burntclay. 

3. Vegetable manures, 

Ashes of wood and peat ; soot; tanners’ waste ; 
straw. 

Leaves; sea weeds; rape dust; street manure. 

Green dressings, ploughed in; buck wheat ; 
clover. 

4. Artificial manures, Composts. 

5. Modes of applying manure. 

Mixed or clear; solid or liquid ; in drill or in 
broadcast; in fresh or fermented and decayed 
state ;—at what season of the year or crop ;—an- 
nually, or how often; in what quantity. 

Use and application to permanent pastures and 
mowing lands, 

6. Manure houses or cellars; vaults for the 
preservation of urine; and provisions for forming 
compost manures. 

Machines for the application of liquid manure. 


XIII. Live Stock. 


1. Black cattle ; 
poultry. 

2. Compurative value of different breeds of 
animals for stall, work and dairy ; and notices of 
herds or individuals of improved breeds, with pla- 
ces where found. 

3. Animals known among us, Native ; Here- 
ford ; Black Spanish ; Devon ; Holderness ; York- 
shire ; Alderney; Ayrshire. 

Improved Durham short horns, 

4. The subject of Breeding. 


XIV. Animals for Labor. 

Horses and oxen ; comparative value; mules; 
cost of keep; harness ; shoeing; deterioration or 
improvement, 

XV. Animals for Beef. 


1. Sex most eligible. 


comparative 


horses; sheep; swine ; 





tening. 

4, If pastured—average number of acres to 
an animal, - 

5. If soiled ; how managed and fed. 

6. If stalled on dry feed, how fed; how long 
ke; t; amount of hay consumed per day ; of meal; 
of vegetables ; kinds of meal; kinds of vegeta- 
hles ; how prepared ; meal ground with or with 
out cob; mixed or unmixed ; wet or dry ; cook- 
ed or raw. 

7. Use of flaxseed ; 
tening. 

. Gain per day ; per month. 

Machines for cutting and steaming food. 
XVI. Market; returns of Brighton and Dan- 

vers Markets. 


oil, an‘l oil cake in fat- 


© 


1. Animals—how sold—on the hoof, or by 
weight after slaughter, If by weight, how deter- 
mined ; customs of butchers ; what parts weigh- 
ed; what considered as perquisites. Liabilities 
to error or fraud, if any; customs in other mar- 
kets, 

2. Different parts—how disposed of; rela- 
value, 

3. Modes of curing, packing, inspecting beef, 
pork, hams, &c. &c, 

4. Drift of animals ; customs of drovers ; ex- 
penses ; loss in weight by travelling. 

XVII. Animals for the Dairy. 


1. Choice of breeds ; examples and history 
of Cows of extraordinary product. 

2. Size end color as affecting produce ; con- 
tinuance in milking ; effects of early coming in ; 
disposition of the calf; times of niulking, 

3. Average yield of a geod cow in milk ; in 
butter; in cheese. 

4. Trials of milk as to quantity of cream ; 
of butter ; and of cheese, per gallon. 

5. Modes of feeding ; vegetables ; grain or 
meal ; how given or prepared ; quantity. 


XVIII. Dairy Produce. 


. Butter ; modes of making and preserving. 

2. Cheese ; “ 

3. Comparative profits of making butter and 
eheese. 

. Use of skim-milk, butter-milk and whey, 
. Advantages, if any, of giving it to the cow. 
. Value of dairy refuse for swine. 

. What proportion between number of cows 
kept, and number of swine kept, 

8. Steaming; heating; freezing milk, with 
comparative advantages of each method for rais- 
ing cream, 

9. Effects of different kinds of salt upon but- 
ter; use of sugar and saltpetre for butter; col- 
oring matter for cheese. 

1(. Protection from vermin. 

11. Grasses for dairy purposes, 

12. Churns; presses; spring houses ; pans, 
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turage or soiling on clover. 

8. Fattening ; value of vegetables ; value of 
meal; preparation of food ; raw; steamed ; boil- 
ed; fermented, Gain per day, per month ; sea- 
son best for fattening ; time of killing. 

5. Assortment of parts; packing of pork ; 
curing of hams ; making of sausages, &c, 

5. Trial of different kinds of food, 
rye; barley ; oats ; broom corn ; pease ; 
potatoes, &ec. &e. 

XX. Sheep. 


Corn ; 
apples ; 


1. Brveds ; crosses. 

2. Yield in wool; time of shearing ; mode 
of washing and cleansing; mode of doing up the 
fleece. 

3. Yield in mutton; age for fattening ; mode 
of fattening ; comparetive value of different kinds 
of feed. Vegetables; corn; oats; oil-cake, &c. 

4. General management ; of Buck, 
Time of lambing ; mode of winter keeping. 

5. History of particular flocks. 

6. Sheep houses ; sheep racks. 


XXI. Horses. Mules. 

llow raised ; how kept; shoeing; general man- 
agement; comparative value for Iubor, 

XXII. Animals kept for Breeding. 

Bull; stallion ; ram; boar. 

Valuable points; defects; general management. 

XXIII. Feeding of Animals. 

1. Pasturage ; winter keeping. 

2. Soiling of animals; articles to be cultivated 
for this purpose, 

3. Cutting feed; steaming or cooking; green 
vegetable feed ; dry feed. 

XXIV. Poultry. 


Kinds ; management ; comparative value. 


choice 


XXV. Diseases of Domestic Animals, 
Of horses ; cattle ; sheep; swine ; poultry and 
remedies, 


XXVI. Farm Buildings. 


1. Barns; stables ; styes ; poultry houses, 

2. Modes of fastening and harnessing cattle.— 
Stalls; mangers; stanchions; ropes; chains; 
bows. 

3. Yokes and harnesses, 

4. Dwelling houses, with comovarative cost of 
stone, brick and wood. Improvements in appa- 
ratus for cooking; and for warming houses, 


XXVII. Bees. 

Cultivations of feed fur bees; construction of 
hives; protection against the bee moth. 

XXVIII. Orebards. 

1. Varieties of Fruits, with methods of propa- 
gation and selection. 

2. Varieties of Esculent Vegetables, with meth- 
ods of cultivation, 


Gardens. 
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XXIX. Diseases of Trees and Plants. 
XXX. Injurious Insects and Vermin, 


caterpillars ; 


slugs 3 


Borer; canker worms ; 
worms ; tobacco worm; 
nip fly ; 
field mice 5 rats. 
XXX/J. 
Stone walls; rail fences ; 
and ditch; raised banks, &c. 
XXXII. 
1. For timber; for fuel. 
9 


potato 
bee moth; tur- 


Fences. 


live hedges ; 


Forest Trees. 


modes of cutting, 
3. Nurseries of fruit and forest trees 
4. Plants for hedges and fences, 
XXXII. 
Clearing wild land. 
Remoying stumps and stones. 
Draining, 
Irrigation. 
Paring and burning. 
Gravelling low meadows. 
Improving peat meadows. 
XXXIV. 
1. Ploughing. 
Sowing; planting ; laying down to grass. 
Haymaking. 
Harvesting. 
Preserving 
Marketing. 
XXXV. 
1. 


General Improvements, 


Great Farming operations, 


and expending the produce. 


Examples in detail and in full of 
General farm management. 
2. Particular crops. 
3. Particular improvements, 
XXXVI, 
. Farm labor by the month or year. 
by the piece, 
Cost of board and prices of provisions, 
Use of spirituous liquors, 
Laws and customs relating to labor, 
Mechanical Labor, 
. Blacksmith. Price per pound of iron. 
_ Price of horse shoeing ; ox do. 
Carpenters’ work per day. 
do. 


Labor. 


oo 


“ 
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8. Masons’ do. 


4. Wheelwrights’ work, per piece. 
5. General cost of farmiag utensils ; Carriages, 


and equipments. 
XXXVII. 
Ploughs, harrows, horse rakes, cultivators and 
horse hoes, threshing machines, winnowing ma- 
chines, vegetable slicers, hay cutters, rellers, drill 
machines, corn planters, corn shellers, wheel car- 
riages, stump extractors, &c. &c. 


XXXVIII. Condition of “Roads and Improve- 
nents in construction of roads, as intimately con- 
nected with the agricultural prosperity of a coun- 
try. 

XXXIX 
Size of faims, 

Farm capital, 

Farm accounts. 

Laws relating to agriculture. 

Taxes and burdens upon land. 

Agricultural pauper establishments, 
“ and manual labor schools and 
colleges. 

Societies; funds ; 
Operations ; cattle shows, 


Farming Implements, &c. 


Miscellaneous subjects, 


ad a! ath 


io 4) 


crows and black birds; woodchucks ; 


Modes of raising; care of forests; time and 


9. Agricultural libraries and publications. 

XL. Manufactures connected with agriculture. 

1. Household) manufactures, manufactures of 
wool, silk, flax, hemp, lair, bristles, straw, &c. 

2. Leather, with all its various preparations. 

3. Glue; 
made trom grass, straw or wool, 


combs; buttons; bonnets and hats 
Wooden ware, 


hedge | Barrels. 


Maple sugar, 
tato syrup, starch, 
/corn oil, linseed oil, 


maple molasses, beet sugar, 
opium, sunflower oil, fndian 
Neav’s foot oil, wine from | 
| grapes, wine from currants, 


po- 


Cider, perry, beer and ale, whiskey, gin. 
Soap, candles. 
XLI. Objects of particular inquiry, with a view 


ito Agricultural Improvements, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


~ 


1. Improvements in live stock. 


vince to ithe rup sl Denents my nothing be 
lost, T earnestly solicit, therefore, your particu- 
lar aid in acquiring this information ; and the 
communication of your knowledge or ex; erience, 
either by writing, conversation, advice, or in auy 
form in which you will please to give it. Any 
trouble which any gentleman may take upon him- 
self fer the purpose of procuring information, shall 
be always most gratefully acknowledged, 

My duty will require me to visit every town in 
the State; and my wish is to visit every prine ipal 





|furm in every town, the managemeut of which 
promises to afford useful information. In deter- 


jmining what particular farms to visit, it is obvi- 
|ous that f must necessartly he cirecte d by the ad- 
vice or suggestions of others, which | shall al- 
ways be most happy to receive; but, in order to 
}avoid all invidiousness, | beg leave to state dis- 


2. ” in utensi'sand farm building. | tinetly, in the outset, that, unless prevented by 

3. “ in new vegetables, fruits and extraordinary circumstances, 1 will visit every 

grasses, farmer, who will do me the kindness to invite me 

4. - in seeds for earliness and a- | to his premises; and I have perfect confidence in 

bundant vield. | finding oftentimes as creditable and instructive 

5. ¢ in economical preparations | management among small farmers, as among those 

| and uses of food for man | Who pursue agriculture upon an extensive scale, 

| and beast. I therefore solicit such invitations ; and will glad- 
/ 6. o in economical uses of fuel, | ly avail myself of them. 

7, “ in economical application of | I purpose to make the survey by Counties, and 

human aud brute labor, | &™ anxious to prosecute it with all convenient de- 

g, “ in application of water, steam Spateh. I beg the farmers to whom this Circular 

or wind power to purpo-- is sent, to give it an attentive and repeated exam- 

ses of husbandry. ination, The objects of the survey are most im- 

9. “ in cultivation, — depth of | portant to the farming interest. 1 go to seek in- 

ploughing ; mixing of soils ; compost ina- | formation from practical men ; and shall be happy 


nures; manuring with green crops; in- 
verting and covering the sward ; drill cul- 
ture ; sowing broad-cast ; manageiment of 
any particular crop, &c. &c. 

10. Improvements in rotation ef crops. 


11. sia in uses of lime; gypsum ; 
bone dust. 

12. ss in application ofashes, crude 
or spent, 

13. ss in application or discovery | 
of other manures. 

14. “ in con-truction of Farm 


buildings. 

XLIL. Exports and Imports of Agricultural 
Produce. 

Capacity of the State to supply its own wants, 
General views. 

XLII. Specimens of Soil to be analyzed. 

Models of improved implements. 
“ buildings. 
Sketches of improved modes of draining lands. 
Collection of valuable seeds or plants, 
Samples of wool, silk and sugar. 


“ 


objects designed to be embraced in an Agricultu- 
ral Survey of the Stue. It is not, of course, ex- 
‘pected that every farmer, possibly not any single 
|farmer, will be able to give me information on 
jevery subject here enumerated ; nor will any farm 
or any town inthe Commonwealth furnish exam 
| ples of all the various crops, operations and stocks 
[here mentioned, But what is wanting in one, 
jmay doubtless be found iu another ; and as no 
‘subject is mentioned in which the agriculture of 
the State is not directly concerned, it is hoped 











premiums ; | ‘that much valuable and practical information may 


ibe collected in regard to all, It will be my pro- 


. . . . { 
I have thus, sir, laid before you the principal 


/to communicate all that I receive. [solicit the 
correspondence and co-operation of such men.— 
It is reasonable to hope that the inquiries will 
elicit much valuable knowledge ; that they will 
contribute to excite and strengthen a spirit of im- 
provement in agriculture, this most honorable and 
useful pursuit ; that they will unfold agricultural 
resources and capacities of which we were not 
fully aware ; that they will strengthen those which 
already exist, and present new reasons for a de- 
voted attachment to our native State; a State, 
which, if its soil be comparatively hard and sterile 
and its climate severe, is in a bigh degree favora- 
ble to longevity, to strength of muscle, vigor of 
intellect, and mora! energy ; furnishes an ample 
reward to patient industry, temperance and fru- 
gality ; and under the administration of upright 
magistrates, and wholesome and equal laws, which 
she has so long and eminently enjoyed, abounds 
in the elements of domestic comfort, and social 
improvement and prosperity. 
Yours respectfully, 
HENRY COLMAN. 
Boston, 


P. S. Communications and letters relating to 
the Survey, may be addressed to the subscriber 
at Bostou. ‘Fhey may be forwarded by private 
conveyance to the Post office in Boston, or direct- 
ly by mail, if ocherwise not convenient, 


June, 1837. 





Tur Crors.—Never were the prospects fairer, 
than at present, for an abundant harvest. Wheat, 
which early in the spring, promised but little, 
bids fair to produce as good a crop as has been 
produced for many years. Crops of every des- 
cription, look well, and the farmer has the pros- 
pect of a rich return for his labor.— Genesee Bal- 
anee, 
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Cur Worm.—Every farmer has experienced 
serious losses in his corn crops from the ravages 
of the grub, or cut worm, and nothing has hith- 


erto been discovered which will effectually pre- | 


A| 


or arrest its destructive depredations, 


the United States Gazette thinks the 


vent 
writer in 
following a sovereign remedy, 

«“Pake one gallon of common fat or slush, and 
one quart of spirits of turpentine, let them be put 
together iu a tight barrel, having but one head, 
and being well stirred, add halfa bushel of an- 
slacked lime. In this condition the lime should 
be carefully stacked, and ultimately mixed with 


the other ingredients, and water gradually added | 


until the barrel is full. As soon as the corn 


makes its appearance above the ground, let a por- 
tion of the mixture be applied by means of a come | 


mon watering pot, to the amount of about a tea 
cup full to each hill of corn, and there is scarce- 
ly a doubt but that the worm will vacate the iden- 
tical spot from the abhorrence that all kinds of 
worms and insects have to even the smell of tur- 
pentine,” 
that this simple remedy will be found an effectual 
preservative against the attacks of this destructive 
insect, 
and expense, it ought to be thorouglily tested by 
experiment. 


Farenp Cotre,—Wilt thou have the goodness | 
to insert the enclosed in the Yarkee Farmer, for | 


the benefit of all good housewives. And thou 
wilt much oblige—thy friend and well wisher, 
ZERLINE. 
Nantucket, dug. 1836. 


An easy and wholesome method to make pre- | : : : : 
|thrown from his seat in his store, where he re- | 


serves and jellies without using brass, or tn, or 
any other poisonous utensil, 

Currants, strawberries, blackberries, raspber- 
ries, cranberries or damsons, may be preserved in 
the same Way. 

To make the jelly.— Take a peck of currants on 
the stem or strings, wash them thoroughly and 
let them set in a large wooden bowl or tray to | 
drain, bext day put them on common dinner | 
plates and set them in the oven as soon as the | 
flour bread is taken out,—in an bour or two they 
will be scalded throngh, take them out aud sejpa- | 
rate the juice from the skins and seeds by strain- | 
ing through a clean coarse cloth, then return 
the juice into the plates and set them immediate- 
ly into the oven to dry away,—have as many 
plates as the oven will hold, forthe smaller quan- 
tity of juice on a-plate the sooner it will be thick 
enough to add the sugar; let the juice dry away 
till it is about as thick as molasses, which per- 
haps will not be till the oven is cold—when the 
juice is sufficiently thick, pour it into a large 
pitcher, and add as many pounds of sugar as you 
had pounds of currant juice before it was dried 
away,—then set the pitcher into an iron dinner 
pot with water enough to reach half way up the 
pitcher—cover the pitcher with a saucer, and the 
pot with the pot lid or cover—put it over the fire | 
and Jet it boil till the jelly is thoroughly scalded, 
—it must be taken off the fire two or three times | 
and stirred with a large silver spoon or clean 
wooden stick ; when thoroughly sealded, take it 
off, and when it is cold cover it close and keep it | 
in a cool dry place, 

T'o prepare Preserves. Wash the fruit and let | 
it drain dry. Then set it on plates in a pretty 


* 
“ 





ry ° ° . ~. | 
Che writer is confident, from analogy, 


As it would be attended with trifling labor | 


shock, or the slightest degree of pain. 


| warm oven, (after the flour bread is drawn it will 
'he about the right heat,) let it set about an hour 
‘or two, so as to be scalded through, take it out 
and pour off the juice and return the juice to the 
oven to dry away,—when it is as thick as mo- 
|lasses add it to the fruit from which it was taken, 
and put it in astone or earthen pot,— add as many 
) pounds of sugar as you had of fruit before it was 
/put in the oven, then place the pot ina kettle of 
| water, cover the pot with a plate and set the wa- 
itera boiling; after they are well sealded, take 
‘them off and set them in a cool dry place. They 
jmay be made with molasses instead of sugar, only 
the molasses must first be boiled till it is thick as 
‘itean be, or as you would boil it for candy. 

| preserves, almost equal to the Guava, and by this 
| method of preserving are entirely safe from the 
deleterious effects of poisonous metals, as brass 


jand tin kettles.— Y, Farmer. 


| orate 
| Licgatxing.—It should be universally known 
that in very many cases, persons who have been 


ia 
e? 


jstruek apparently dead by lightnin 
}stored by pouring cold water freely over them. 
A remarkable instance of such a resuscitation is 
related by the N. Y. Gazette, as occurring a few 
| years since. 
| middle of July, during a steady rain, without the 
lightning descended with such tremendous effect 


las to strike several houses ata mile’s distance 
j from each other, 

|so great as to cause the church bell to ring. 
| Nearly opposite to one of the houses which were 


| stricken and rent to pieces, a young gentleman was 


j mained several minutes before he was discovered. 
| A friend, in passing, observed him lying on his 
iback apparently dead. He immediately went in, 

removed him to the counting room, stripped his 
| breast and neck, and dashed a bucket of cold wa- 
iter in his face. He soon showed signs of life, 
and was taken home and put into bod, where he 
until five in the afternoon, 

t was several weeks before he recovered. When 
it was told him what had happened, he was en- 


remained senseless 


tirely ignorant that he had been struck by light- 


| dations of black ants.” 


Strawberries nake one of the most wholesome | 


which still remain in the juice are separated, by 
the ise of animal carbon chiefly, Next the juice 
is filtrated through a flannel cloth; and then as it 
cools, it chrystalizes into a fine light colored su- 
gar, which produces a larger proportion of re- 
fined sugar to the weight than any made from the 
cane. During the process considerable molasses 
is obtained, which is boiled over again and more 
suger obtained, and the last residuum is valuable 


for cattle and other purposes. 


LEMEDY AGAINST THE DEPREDATIONS OF AnTs. 
—In the last No. of the Culturist, p. 31, an in- 
‘against the depre- 
An ounce of prevention, 


quiry is made for a remedy 


which is worth a pound of cure, may perhaps be 
found in that quantity of gum camphor, placed in 


their paths, or in small pieces around the shelves, 


may be re- | 


About ten in the morning in the 


slightest apprehension of a thunder storm, the | 


if the odor is not offensive to the silk 
The tables may be insulated by the feet standing 
ou pieces of camphor, or the feet surrounded with 
the powder of the camphor; they have a mortal 
aversion to camphor, and this substance placed 


around in p'aces where they frequent, will effee- 


wort, 


tually dislodge them. ‘They are, however, as 
ingenious as they are industrious and trouble- 
some. JF had a tub, containing a quantity of 
sugar, in which legions were indulging them- 
selves every day in riotous living, and ardently 
desired to expel them. For this purpose I tried 


|'many expedients, waylaying my enemies with 


‘The concussion of the air was 


lgroeable and might to others, 


ning, and stated that he was unconscious of the | 


His eyes, 
however, were so severely affected that he did 
not recover the use of them for several months. 
— Bristol County Democrat. 





Beer Suegar.—The process of manufacturing 
Beet Sugar is thus deseribed by the Vermont 
Chronicle. 
ing and scraping. 


pulp, by being held against a cast iron cylin. | 
der armed with saw teeth, which reduces from | 


80 to 100 ths. of beet to pulp in a minute, It 
then put into voarse linen bags 18 inches wide 
and twice that in length, each bag three quarters 
full. A number of them are put in the press with 
wicker frames between them. The juice is re- 
ceived into a weoden tub lined with copper, 


is | 


Into | 


the juice is thrown sulphuric acid and time, to) 
ithan usual. 


precipitate the potash and other foreign substances 
contained in the beet. 


Next the juice is concen- | 


trated by boi ing, in which the white of eggs or | 


blood ts used. Next it is clarified; that is, the 


jand 


coloring matter and any other foreign substances | 


water, sweetened in cups, stopping up their holes, 
and crossing their paths with viscid substances, 
ete. ete. I surrounded my cask with rings of tar, 
but after a day or so they were again found tri- 
umphantly revelling in my sugar. On closely ex- 
amining the rings of tar, trey had made bridges 
of materials on which they could travel, and thus 
scaled the fort, At last as a dernier resort, | put 
a piece of camphor of the size of a hickory nut 
into the cask, which completely routed the whole 
army, and putthem to flight. The effects of the 


| war was rather disastrous however to the sugar, 


for the whole of it, upwards of one hundred 


_weiglht, imbibed the taste of the camphor to the 


bottom of the tub, which to me tastes very disa- 
If, as | before 
said, the odour is not prejudicial to the silk worm, 
I should think that camphor would be a complete 
remedy against the depredations of the black ants, 
at all events a small bit in the box wherein the 
eggs of the worm are kept, will preserve thein 


from injury. 


The beet is first prepared by cleans. | 


Then it is rasped into a fine | 
‘son will be greater than ever was known before ; 


‘thy heads from 12 to 13 inches long. 


Ww. B. Munson, 
Brooks Gro ve, Livingston Co. N. Y.— Silk Cult. 


Crops 1x New Jensey.—The Woodbury Her- 
ald says the crop of bay in that vicinity, this sea- 
’ 
and it is added, “that the great difficulty will be 
to get it cut and safely put away. A farmer told 
us the other day, that he had in his meadow timo- 
Of wheat 
and rye, the crop will be double what it was last 
year—they are both filling astonishingly well, 
The harvesting it is thought will not commence 
till about the middle of July, twelve days later 


Scatter English turnip seed among your corn 
peas. Let every vacant spot be filled, for 


man and beast wil! need food next winter. 
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WHEAT. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


The New York Farmer publishes a letter from 


the Rev. Mr Colman, announcing an 


discovery for the destruction of the grain fly. 

The grain fly or insect, which, for a few years 
past, has been destructive to wheat in many parts 
of the country, has this year extended its ravages, 
and excited, wherever he made his appearance, 
very serious alarm, An eminent farmer in the 
State of New York, wrote to mea year since, 
that he must give up the cultivation of wheat, as 
his crops were so much injured, that he bardly 
obtained a return equal to the seed sown. IT knew 
another instance in the same State, where, though 
the straw was large, end the appearance promis- 
ing, yet from 13 bushels sown, not more than 7 
were obtained. 

| have known other cases in which the whole 
field has been mowed and sold for litter; and in 
a recent excursion up the valley of the Connecti- 


cut, | have heard complaints every where, and | 


hundreds of acres so destroyed, that the grain 
they would yield would hardly pay for reaping 
Resides this, the same insect has destroyed many 
fields of rye in the same manner asthe wheat, and 
has been found this year in the oats: the progress 
of the insect has been about 40 miles a year; and 
a distinguished gentlemen in Vermont, a practical 
and extensive farmer, remarked that he feared 
they would on this account be obliged to relinquish 
the cultivation of small grains. 

The habits of the insect have not yet been ac- 
curately observed. I myself have not yet. seen 
the fly, but have seen the worms in the kernel af- 
ter the grain has been destroyed. He is repre- 
sented as being a small reddish fly, which is seen 
hovering over the wheat fields in immense num- 
bers, while just in flower, and has been observed 
to light upon the kernel or bud, to ascend it, and 
then descending to the inner side, to deposit her 
egg between the stalk and the kernel, 1 purpose- 
ly avoid the use of all scientific terms, wishing to 
be understood by common farmers. From this 
egg the worm is generated, which entirely con- 
sumes the grain while in the milk, leaving noth- 
ing but the husk, in which are found several yel- 
low worms, about an eighth of an inch in length, 
As the work of destruction is now completed, any 
farther observations are of no importance, unless 
we can some way reach so as to destroy the germ 
of the insect. No preparation of the seed or ground 
has yet been found effectual to this end, 

The continuance of the fly upon the grain is 
thought notto exceed three or four days, and they 
are seen i’ great numbers just at night. Some 
farmers have found late sowing a partial security, 
as the season for the flies bus passed away before 
the wheat was in condition for their attack. 

Spring wheat sown as late as the 7th and Sth 
of June, has been untouched, though in case of 
such very late sowing, the farmer will be fortu- 
nate if, in attempting to escape the fly, he does 
not get nipt by the frost. 

] have now, however, the extraordinary happi- 
ness of announcing to the agricultural public, 
what there is reason to believe, will prove an ef- 
fectual, as it is a reasonable and feasible preven- 


tive. Should it prove effectual, the remedy wil! 
be worth millions and millions of dollars to the 
country. It was communicated to me, on a late 


tour of agricultural inquiry and observation, by 


important | 





— 
Dr Eliquant haen, of Sashes New Wea. | rie ter days, when they stick themselves to the 


|shire, an intelligent, enlightened, and practical 
“farmer, whose crop of wheat usually averages 
\from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. It consists in 
| the application of fine slacked lime to the wheat, 
| just at the time of its heading out and flowering, 
lat the rate of about a peck to the acre. 

It is sown broadcast upon the wheat while the 
dew is on, and the field is rendered white with it. 
‘The best mode of applying it is with the hand, 
| 
} 


and for the person who sows it, taking his proper 


breadth or cast, to walk backwards, so that he 
may not cover himself with the lime. It must be 
‘sown while the wheat is wet, or the dew is on, 
land the philosophy of its application is very sim- 
ple. The maggot of the fly is deposited between 
the grain and the stalk. 
mal substance. 


It is, of course, an ani- 
The lime or alkali, mixed with 
the dew, is carried down upon, and neutralizes or 
destroys it. Dr Lyman has now tried this pre- 
ventive three successive years, and bus invariably 


his neighbors have been destroyed. 

I visited, at the same time, the field of a Mr 
Bellows, in the same town, who had been ad- 
vised by Dr Lyman, to make this application,— 
The field consisted of several acres, He did it; 
it has proved successful, and what is strongly con- 
firmatory of the value of this remedy, is the fact 
that a field of rye, belonging to Mr Bellows, ad- 
joining this wheat, and I think within the same 
enclosure, which was not limed, has been nearly 
destroyed by the fly, 

‘These are certainly very important experiments, 
and [ make no delay in presenting them to the 
public. Dr Lyman has promised me a more par- 
ticular account of the experiment and result, and 
likewise Mr Bellows, which as soon as received, 
I shall be happy to communicate. I have receiv- 
ed indirect and indefinite communications, that 
the same experiment has been successfully made 
in Gilmantown, N. H.; but I have not been able 
to obtain either the name or the details. 

Henry Cotman. 

Meadowbanks, May 10, 1837. 





(From the Horticultural Register. ) 
ON THE DISEASE OF YOUNG APPLE TREES. 


Having, for some years past, discovered that 
there was an evil attending our young apple trees, 
Ihave made some observations on the subject, 
which I shall communicate, in hopes they may 
be the means of leading to the discovery of some 
more effectual remedy. 

The difficulty is what is commonly called lice, 
and is generally considered, by a superficial ob- 
server, nothing more than a kind of natural cuta- 
neous eruption of the bark ; but they are, in fact, 
living lice, They appear, in form, like half a 
kernel of rye, but not more than one-tenth part 
part so large, with the flat side sticking to the 
smooth bark of the tree. They resemble blisters, 
and are near the color of the bark of the tree.— 
These blisters contain nits or eggs, in form like a 
snake’s egg, which, in a common season, begin 
to hatch about the Ist, and finish about the 15th 
of June. These nits produce a white animalcule 
resembling a louse, so small that they are hardly 
perceptible by the naked eye, which, immediately 
after they are hatched, open a p.ssage at the end 
of the blister, and craw! out on the bark of the 





as he assures me, saved his crops, while those of 


tree; and there remain, with but little motion, 








' 


bark and die. Fromm this little carcase, arises a 
speck of blue mould, which is most plain to be 
seen between the 15th and 25th of June, and con- 
tinues about twenty days, and then gradually wears 
off until the old carcase appears, which by this 
time is formed inte a new blister, and contains 
the spawns or nits befcre mentioned. ‘These blis- 
ters prevent the cireulation of sap in the tree, in 
the same manner that filthiness and diseases of 
skin retard the circulation of blood in the Human 
system, and prove as fatal to the tree as the can- 
ker worm. : 

In order to remedy the difficulty, | have made 
some experiments within a few years, but prinei- 
pally to no good effect, not knowing then the par- 
ticular season when these animaleule could be 
most easily destroyed, This I have found to be 
any time between the Ist of June and the 10th of 
July. The application that | have found most 
effectual, is washing the tree with ley, Lime, 


lalso, mixed with ley, to the consistency of white 


wash, may be useful, And, although the small 
branches cannot be cleansed in this manner with- 
out much difficulty, still if the body of the tree 
and the branches near the body are kept clean, 
until there comes a rough bark, I think the lice 
will not kill the tree. Some people have recom- 
mended the application of train-oil to the tree, 
which indeed is a powerful antidote against lice ; 
but being of a glutinous nature, is very detrimen- 
tal to the tree, Grafting has been proposed, 
which I since found to have no effect at all on 
the lice, except when the stock can be conven- 
iently cut down below the surface of the earth 
this process will exterminate them without fuil. 
These lice are natural in the uncultivated for- 
est, on what is called moose-wood and other bush- 
es, Much care should be taken respecting lice, 
on their first appearing in an orchard or nursery, 
as the cutting down and destroying a few young 
trees, is of no importance, compared with the 
difficulty of having an orchard overrun by them, 
Yours, &c. 


J 


N. Harwoop, 
Littleton, June 20th, 1837. 





Tur Crorps.—Grass throughout our country is 
unusually light this year, we believe. Farmers 
have informed us that it was extensively winter 
killed—so much so, that many fields, in the bill 
tewns particularly, have, until very recently look- 
ed almost as barren asa desert. It is believed 
that neither hill nor meadow lots (all have suffer- 
ed from this cause) will yield much more than 
half the quantity of hay they did last vear. Grass 
isa number of days later this year than usual, 
and our farmers will allow for this in harvesting. 
Those who do not cut their grass too early, may 
harvest one good erop. 

Corn promises well—looks bright and is grow. 
ing bravely ; is earlier by some days than it was 
last yenr—but not so forward as they would like 
to see it. However, if this and the next month, 
(which are said to be the months for cor n) are 
at all favorable, they will realize a pretty fair 
crop. 

Rye, generally, is not very promising, we un- 
derstand. ‘Thin from some cause or other.—Ban- 


gor Farmer. 








Horses that are confined in a stable never have 
the staggers. 
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(From the Vermont Telegraph.) 
TO FARMERS. 


Mr Eprror:—As I believe farmers in general 
intend, in future, to pursue the good old way of 
increasing their wealih by raising and keeping 
more of those valuable animals called horned cat- 
tle,* I will name, as I believe, an infallible reme- 
dy for such as may be in the distressed situation 


of being choked with an apple, potato, or other | 


hard substance. The remedy is simple and safe, 


when given without Loco-foces, Lucifers, or any | 


other forms of fire. Don’t laugh! Take gun pow- 
der—the most convenient way is to put it up ina 
paper in the form of a common cartridge, say 3 
inches in length—and introduce the cartridge in- 
to the throat of the animal with the hand, (all far- 
mers know how this is done hy helding out the 
tongue) let the head of the creature be held up 
for a moment, to prevent spitting out-the powder, 
and the choking substance will be immediately 
ejected, Remember it and try it. Very many 


of the human species have been relieved by taking | 


powder in desperate cases. This simple remedy 
ought to be more generally known—as thereby 
many valuable lives may be saved, 

Joun Conant. 
June 


Brandon, 20, 1837. 


* Would it not, especially at this time, be for | 
the best interest of the cattle growers to improve | 
Much depends on raising the fi- | 


their breeds ? 


nest animals. Were I more of a farmer, I would 


purchase your fine Durham bull calf for the above, | 
| 


purpose. 


By tue Eprror.—As our correspondent has 
brought us before the public as a cattle grower, 
this may bea favorable opportunity for saying 
that the calf of eurs which he alludes to, is of the 
breed cf the Durham Short Horns, is seven weeks 


old, and has been pronounced by good judges, to | 


be a very fine animal. One gentleman, from a 
neighboring town, who called to see him, inform- 
ed us that he*was acquainted with the breed ;— 
and he thinks this develops the points indicating 
the pure blood, more than any other he has seen 
in this region. 

The calf may be had for $25, or the cow and 
calf for $55, if called for soon. “ Were we more 
of a farmer,” as our correspondent says, we should 
ask at least twice this sum for him, But in our 
present situation, it is inconvenient to keep him. 

One of the principal excellencies of the breed, 
the goodness of the cows for milk.— 
by the English 


consists in 
They are preferred to any others, 
dairymen. 

Since the above was written, the calf has been | 
weighed. He is now two months old, and weighs | s 
230 pounds: he has been kept in the barn, has 
had only the milk of one cow, and is not remark- 
ably fat. Notwithstanding bis great size, he is 
every way justly proportioned, sal is as lively 
and vigorous as thuse of smaller size. 


Mr CrarKe’s DIRECTIONS FOR THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF SttKworms, 50 years since.—When the | 
worms are hatching, save all you can of those 
which come out the first day, aud consider them 
your best worms, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed. 

Let your worms be divided into classes—those 
hatched the first day, be taken from the papers, 


put on aboard by themselves, and called the first! sistance in their power, 


jered the second class, and so on from day to day. 
When the worms are 
their skin, give them only a few 


moulting changing 


leaves, 


or 


the 


lees lass—those hatched the second day to be consid- 
| 
, for 


| feed of such worms as may be a little later in| 


}moulting, and for some that are in advance and 
forwarder. 
‘in general is moulting, there will be some 
jand both will want feed. 

| In this climate, they moult the first time at 8 
‘days’ old, then sick again in four days. Jn five 
days more are sick the third time, and in five 
days afterwards, are sick the fourth time. They 
then eat voraciously five or six days more, till 
jthey wind up. The continuance of sickness is 
uncertain, generally one or two days. 


followed up close with a great plenty of leaves, 
till they have all left the shelves. 

They ought to travel as little as possible from 
the shelves or tables where they are fed, to 
place where they are winding up. 

Jin gathering leaves, instead of picking them 
| when free from moisture, | have found it best to 
| pick them when the dew is on, or even wet with 
| rain, and given to the wormis in that state, and to 
| sprinkle with water, if they have been kept so as 
to wilt or dry. In gathering leaves this season, 
I have plucked off the sprouts or twigs of this 
year’s growth, with the leaves on, and given in 
| that state to my worms, and have found this ad- 
vantage from it—that the worms wasted no leaves 
}asthey commonly do when leaves only are strew- 
ed over them, aud pressing them down so close 
that they never can eat them. But when 
leaves are given them on the twigs, forming hol- 
low places, so that the worm can crawl both un- 
|der and over, they eat with less waste than when 
leaves alone are given them. Besides, they eata 
considerable part of the twigs, which afford as 
much nourishment as the leaves. Another ad- 
| Vantage is, that the 
by the offal which falls down below the twigs 
upon the table or shelves ; and many worms are 
inclined to wind up when they are fed ; the op- 
portunity is improved by winding the cocoons be- 
tween the twigs, affording convenient and clean 
places for the worms to form their cocoons with- 
| out waste of silk or floss. EXAMINER, 
enna titiik Cou 


At a meeting of the Board of Fresecs of the 
Essex Agr. Society, at the hotel in Topsfield, June | 
29th, 1837— 

Voted, To approve of Topsfield, as the place 
for the next Exhibition, (to be on Wednesday, 

Sept. 27) in conformity with the report of the 
| Committee. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of Capt. Hec- 
| tor Coffin—now of Philadelphia, 
| Voted, That 
{ 
| 


| Society. 
Voted, That Rev. ! 
be invited to deliver an address at the exhibition, 
Voted, That the Sec. 
|nicate with such persons in each town in 
| county, as he may think proper, soliciting 
j aid to Mr Colman, in the Survey he has commen- 
jced 5 and particularly that the trusteesand officers 
of the society, be requested to lend him all the as- 
J. W. Proctor, Sec. 


the 


It may so happen that when the class | 
that | 
have got through, and others that have not begun, | 


, . . ; | 
When they begin to wind up, they ought to be | 


the | 


the | 


worms are not incommoded | 


Augustus L. Forrestier, Esq. of 
; a 
Batavia, be admitted an honcrary member of this | 


Nathaniel Gage of Haverhill 
be instructed to commu- | 


their | 


METHOD oF Ifliving Bers.—Mr Moses 
Westbrook, us his 
hiving bees, which he has practised 
| with complete success, for 15 years,and has nev- 
er known his bees to pitch on any other place 
than that prepared for them. 

Drive down two stakes, about four feet apart, 
fifteen feet in front of 
across these stakes, about three 
}ground; then take a board 
jand twenty feet long, and lay one end on the 
| ground at the front of the bee house, and lay the 
}other part on the pole between the stakes. Put 
up this board in the beginning, and let it remain 
The bees 
will pitch on the under part of this board, and 
then that end which Jays on the ground should 
be raised to a level with the other, and put on a 
j barrel, box, or something else, ‘Then turn the 
board upside down, and place the hive over the 
| bees, and fasten it with props, to prevent the wind 
blowing it down, By having a board not more 
than a foot wide, the hive will extend over the 
board, and be less likely to kill the bees when it 
is placed over them, and it will leave room for 
the bees that may be outside the hive to pass into 
it, Mr Winslow observes that he has sometimes 
found three swarms at once pitched on one board 
in different places. When he first puts up the 
board, he usuaily rubs on it some honey or salt 
water, herbs or the like, but this may not be neo- 
essary. 

We think that this method of hiving bees is a 
great improvement, as it saves time and trouble, 
and danger of being stung, anil injury of trees 
frequently occasioned by cutting them in hiving 


Easy 
Winslow of 
method of 


has described to 


the bee house; tie a pole 
feet from the 
about one foot wide 


ull the close of the swarming season. 


| bees. Another great advantage, the timorous can 
be saved the misery of being frightened half to 


death, lest they should be stung while on a ladder 
‘or tree, without the privilege of running from the 
| enemy _— Fankee Far. 
| scone | 
Sentry Cats.—Robert Brooks, Esq. of Melton 
Lodge, near Woodbridge, has four or five cats, 
each with a collar, and light chain, and swivel, 
about a yard Jong, with a large iron ring at the 
end. As soon as gooseberries, currants and rasp- 
berries begin to ripen, a small stake is driven in- 
to the ground, or bed, near the trees to be protee- 
ted, leaving about a yard and a half of the stake 
| above ground ; the ring is slipped over the head 
|of the stake, and the cat thus tethered in sight of 
| the trees, no bird will approach them. Cherry 
trees and wall-fruit trees are protected in the same 
| tanner, as they successively ripen. Each eat, 
\by way of ashed, has one of the largest sized 
flower-pots laid on its side, within reach of its 
| chain, with a little hay or straw in bad weather, 
and her food and water placed near her. In con- 
| firmation of the above statement, it may be added 
jthat a wall of vines, between two hundred and 
‘three hundred yards long, in the Nursery of Mr 
Cirke, at Brompton, the fruit of which, in all pre 
‘vious seasons, had been very much injured by 
| birds, was, 1831, completely protected in con- 
‘sequence of a cat having voluntarily posted him- 
self sentry upon | it.— English pa, 





| _ —— 


A New Haven City Ordinance, requires dogs 
not only to wear a collar, but a muzzle over the 
nose, made of brass or leather. Penalty, seven 
| dollars, one half to the complainant—or any one 


may kill the dog. 
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FARMER'S & GARDENER’S WORK. 
Seeds of plants are wonderful productions. 
contain in embryo, or a minute form, the plant they are 
to produce, in all its parts; these they have preserved 
frem age to age, seeds producing plants, and plants 
Seeds are covered with coats which are 


They 


bearing seeds. 
finely and closely wrought,the better to keep the mois 
ture of the earth from coming in too suddenly upon the 
lobes, or the little plants, which might occasion their 
rotting, and we find that almost every sort of seed, by 
means of these coverings, must remain different times 
in the exrth, before they begin to germinate. Some will 
not spring in the ground till the second year after they 
are buried, while others will begin to shoot in three days 
after sowing. This is owing to their requiring different 
degrees of moisture, heat and air te make them germi- 
nate, or begin to vegetate. 

Seeds may be so small as not to be discernible, even 
with the help of the microscope, and there are many 
which may be seen with a magnifying glass, which re- 
main invisible without them ; and such very small seeds 
take flight easily, and are scattered in every direction 
to great distances. 

As to certain plants appearing where none were be- 
fore, this occurrence is thas accounted for by philoso- 
phers, Some seeds will keep many years, when deeply 
buried, and being afterwards brought to the surface, 
will vegetalte. This fact aecounts for the otherwise 
mysterious appearance of new plants, in lands where 
no seeds of the kind have been sown for years, perhaps 
for centuries.” 

By selecting the ripest and best serds from such plants 
as are most forward and vig#rous, you may improve 
your breed of vegetables, in a manner similar to that 
by which breeds of domestic animals are improved by 


New and 


been 


the celebrated European breeders of cattle. 
improved sorts of wheat, peas, beans, &c., have 
brought into use by careful and observant cultivators, 
taking notice, among growing crops, of some individual 
stalks, pods, ears, &c., which were distinguishable from 
the rest by a greater degree of health, luxuriance, pro- 
ductiveness, earliness, or some other desirable peculiar- 
ity; gathering and preserving them exclusively for 
seed, till sufficiently multiplied for propagation on a 
large scale. The subject of forwarding and improving 
kinds of vegetables, by selecting to propagate from the 
fairest, finest and first ripe seed, has ofien been recom- 
mended to the notice of farmers and gardeners, but we 
have never heard of muck attention having been paid 
to such recommendation. 

In the 3d volume of the N. E. Farmer, p. 60, 
published “an experiment shewing the importance of 
communicated to the 


was 


selecting the first ripe seeds,” 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
Sept. 1, 1805. By James Freeman, from which the fol- 
lowing are extracts: 

“To ascertain whether the ripening of seeds can be 
forwarded by sowing those which are earliest. 
made experiments, all of which have been successful, 
It will be sufficient to 


I have 


and on several different sarts. 
mention one only. 

“In the year LSO1, I planted the case-knife bean.— 
The pods first formed, which are commonly those near- 
est the root, were reserved ; and when the quantity of 
a peck was fully ripe, they were gathered on the sume 
day. The largest and fairest of the seeds were planted 
the next year, and the first formed pods reserved as 


{ 





| of gathering. 











‘tulle 
| any variation, till the present year; by means of which, | 
whilst the bean has not degenerated in its quality, the | 


The. Same method has been pursued without 


| ripening of the seeds has been forwarded 26 days, as | 


will appear from the following table : 


Planted. Gathered. No. days. | 
1801, May 20, — Sept. 9, 112 | 
1802, May 11, Aug. 21, 102. | 
1803, May 8, Aug. 8, 90 
1804, May 8, Aug. 4, ss | 
1805, May 6, July 31, 56 


The first column denotes the time of planting she | 
seeds; the second that of gathering the seeds, which 
were first ripe ; andthe third the number of days which | 
had elapsed between the time of planting and the time 


” 





(Vor the New England Farmer.) 


Insects ox Spruce Trers.—Mr Fessenden: Do you | 
know the name and history of the green worm that is 
now infesting the black spruce, and threatens by the | 
destruction of the young shoots, to deprive our pleasure | 
grounds wholly of their most beautiful ornament ; and 
can you pointout a remedy? By so doing in the pages | 
of the New England Farmer, you will greatly oblige | 

A Lover or Fine Trees. 

By the Editor.—We have never seen, nor, before the 
heard or read of any worm, or 
Any of our 


reception of the above, 
any other insect that infested spruce trees. 
friends or correspondents, who my be in possession of 
information relative to any insect of the kind, will con- 
fer a favor by its communication. 





Finer Rucveans —Mr Samuel Pond, of Cambridge- 
port, who deserves well of his country for raising and 
exhibiting rare and excellent articles of horticulture, 
has recently, conferred a great favor by presenting the 
Editor with choice specimens of Rhubarb, raised in his 
garden. These excellent esculents were, we believe, 
of the variety called Wilmot's Superb, and are as re- 
markable productions as the Giant Asparagus, which 
Mr Pond cultivates with success. 

The samples of Rhubarb which Mr Pond presented 
to us, consisted of 6 stalks, each 2 feet 8 inches long, 4 
at the largest end, and the 
As the culture and 


inches in circumference, 
weight of the whole five pounds. 
uses of this salutary plant may not be known to some 
of our readers, we will give the following from the Al- 
bany Cultivator. 

“ Rhubarb.— This is one of the many plants which a 
farmer may have in his garden,and which may be made 
to contribute to the delicacies of his table, and to the 
health and comfort of his family, with very little ex 
pense or labor. The plant is perennial, and resem- | 
bles much in its habits, the burdock, though the leaves | 
and their stalks may be somewhat larger in a good soil. | 
A dozen plants will serve to supply a family. The leaf | 
stalks are the parts used. The skin or cuticle is peeled | 
off; they are cut into quarter or half inch pieces, and | 
used without further preparation, with sugar and spi- | 
ces, like unripe gooseberries, for pies and tarts, which | 

It may be used 
Medical men as- 














fruit it very much resembles in flavor. 
in the spring, and ull mid-summer. | 
cribe to it a salutary influence on health, particularly to 
children, when used in this way. The seed ripens | ¢ 
about mid-summer, at which time it may be sown.” | 

This plant may be raised from seed, or by dividing | 
the roots; and we believe Mr Pond can furnish ad 
means of their propegation in either mode. | 


| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTU RAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 15, 1837. 
Raspberries,—from Mr Thomas Mason's Vineyard, 
| Charlestown,—White Antwerp. Also, beautiful red 
| Raspberries, called Grapes, from their h: anging in clus- 


, ters—being a new seedling. 


Gooseberries,—from J. L L. F. Warren, Brookline, 
Roaring Lion, and one other variety. 
Apples,—of last year’s growth, from B. Guild—Pear- 


| main, Russet, and one other kind, in as perfect a state 


of preservation as they were in January. 
Tomatoes,—-ripe, from 8S. Sweeiser, Cambridge. 
For the Committee. 
L. P. GROSVENOR. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

There was much to admire, and many admirers, at 
our Rooms this morning. Our friends spread our ta- 
bles with mapy charming things. 

By Charles Hood, Esq.—Liriodendron tulipifera. 

By Col. M. P. Wilder.—Geraniums, Roses, Mimu- 
lus, Grandifiora and Schizanthus retusus. 

By Dr J. C. Howard.—Fine Dahlias: the specimens 
shew they are highly cultivated. There were other 
| plants from Mr Howard, but we have mislaid eur min- 
| utes of them, as also of the fine collection of choice 
plants from the Messrs Winship. 


By Thomas Lee, Esq —Dahlia: var. Columbine ; its 


| color is splendid, but it lacks the other gocd qualities to 


make a good flower. 


By Mr ‘Thomas Mason.—Dahlias : var King of the 


Whites, Dennisii, Matilda, Buuker Hill, &c. Roses, 
Carnations, and some very fine specimens of Scabiosa. 


The Messrs Hovey displayed good taste in the ar- 
langements of their bouquets, which contained many 
gvod, although not rare, specimens. It gives us pleas- 
ure to see nature and art thus united. 

Bouquets from Messrs Sweetser, Kenrick and Wal- 
ker. Seedling Pinks; var. Walker's Cushingtonia, do. 
Othello, do. Claudius. 

For the Committee. 
WALKER, Chairman. 


Since the above was written, we have seen a speci- 
men of Marrapan,a seedling dahlia, raised by John 
Richardson, Esq of Dorchester. Had Mr Widnall sent 
this lovely variety to our friend Breck or Hovey, with 
a tag toit marked ‘“* Widnall’s perfection surpassed,” it 
would have commanded universal attention and a high 
We call it a first rate flower. 
variety was produced in the summer of 1836, 


price. 
This 


| from seed raised by Mr Richardson in 1835, and the 


whole plant distributed among his friends with his usu- 
al liberality. Ss. W. 





Fanevit Hatt Veceraste Market — Wednesday, 
July 19, 1537.—String Beans, $1,50 a bushel; Beets 6 
Cabbages 6 cents a piece ; Seiten 2 to 
4 cents a head; Carrots 6 centsa bunch; Turnips 6 
cents a bunch; Early Bush Scollop Squash, 50 cents a 
dozen; Peas $1,00 a bushel ; Onions 6 cents a bunch; 
Radishes 3 cents a bunch ; new Potatoes $1,50 a bush- 
A few Toma- 


cents a bunch ; 


el; Cucumbers 25 to 50 cents a dozen. 
toes of Green House culiure, have made their appear- 
ance. 
Frvit.—Strawberries 
cents a quart; Currants 6 1-4 cents a quart, Blueber- 
Gooseberries 12 1-2 cts. a quart; 


25 cents a box; Cherries 124 


ries 25 cents a quart ; 
Raspberrres 31 cents a quart. 

This season, from all accounts, will be as propitious 
for market gardeners as could be desired. Every crop 
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put into the geen "ia eal bey and expectation, 
Vegetables of all kinds, are more abundant, ch: aper by 
30 per cent. and of far better quality this year, than they 
have been fora number of years. There were more 
Cucumbers the Ist of July, 1837, than the whole pro- 
duce of 1836. 
what backward, but the 


Fruit is coming in well. Corn is some- 
warm suns of July and August 
will ripen it in good time, and a fair crop may be ex- 
Every body will have a good crop of potatoes. 


Grain abundant. 


pected. 
Grass is good. Field crops of every 
On the 
there is no drawback to the happiness of every tiller of 


Already do the farmers of western New York 


description and kind, promise well. whole, 
the soil. 
begin to cry for more help to gather in and secure their 
rich harvest. 





(For the New England Parmer.) 
Watertown, Jury 10, 1837: 
Mr Fessenden :—Your Farmer has been taken in my 
family ever since it has existed, and I feel myself called 
upon as one of the community, to advance public good, 
by requesting you, by your paper, to solicit Hon, Wit- 
riam A. Hayes, of South Berwick, (Me.) to give us 
farmers the advantage of his experience for 20 years. 
{f you or your readers have ever travelled in Maine, 
you could not but observe the fruitfulness of Judge 
Hayes’s land, This gentleman has been equally suc- 
cessful at farming as atlaw. If you will do me the 
kindness, your will oblige me and my friends. 
An otp Farmer. 


By the Edit wr.—We have not the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with the gentleman named above; but his 
character, given by our correspondent, entitles him to 
our highest respect If Judge Hayes would be kind 
enough to comply with the foregoing request, he would 
not only confer a great favor on us, but, perhaps, add 
to his own happiness, by enjoying the satisfaction of 
having contributed to the welfare of the community. 


A beautiful imitation of rose wood, marbled on com- 
mon pine wood, for looking glasses and picture frames, 
has been placed in the hands of the Cabinet makers, 
from the Marble Paper and Card Manufactory of Mes- 
srs S.C. & E Mann, of Dedham, This style of work 
has been pronounced superior to the nicest rose wood, 
by the Upholsterers. We have examined an elegant 
mantle glass, finished in this manner. It is really a 
splendid piece of furniture. Specimens of this kind of 
work will be exhibited at the Fair of the American In- 
stitute, in September. We are inclined to believe that 
it will become quite fashionable.— Dedham Pat. 





Worms on Traes.—The Post says: “ The trees in 





this city, are much infested this year with worms of the 
caterpillar kind, which in some instances entirely de- 


vour the foliage, and leave the branches as naked as in 
winter. 
to prevent iheir ravages: 


The following has been given us asa recipe | 


Dissolve a quantity of Sal Ammoniac in water. Dip 
a brush in the solution, and pass it over the trunk of the 
tree ; this will prevent the worms from ascending. Take 
asyringe and throw the water on the branches, and 
This may be done from a high win- 
dow, if the tree stands near the house.”’"—U. §. Gaz- 
elte. 


among the leaves. 





{7 Our report of prices remain as it was last week. 
There is no business in the city, of any consequence. 





| be seuthy mailto any part of the country. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


; a , : | 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | 


Northerly exposure, week ending July 15. 





 juak, 1837. | 7A.M. | 12, M. r 5, P.M. | Wind 
Sunday, 54 74 60 N. E. 
Monday, §2 £0 | 72 N. E. | 
Tuesday, 50 S4 68 E. 
Wednesday, 68 sO 76 S. E. 
Thursday, 52 & 60 | 3. | 
Friday, 54 4 74 8S. E 
Saturday, 62 94 | 76 | S.E 








LOULON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
ing, 1,2 


Loudon’s Garden- 
270 pages, with over a thousand neatly executed en- 
grav ings, new edition. 

Loudon’s Agriculture, containing 1,378 pages, with nume- 
row engravings, neatly done on wood,—new edition. Also, 
a second hand copy of Loudon’s Gardening, old edition, which 
will be sold cheap. July 12. 





$4000 WANTED. 

Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 or 3 years or more, a3 
may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of $3000, 
for which interest will be paid semi-annually, and for “whic h 
ample security is offered on Real Estate, consisting of House 
and Lands in the highest state of cultivation, delightfully situ- 
ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times the 
amount which is now wanted. 5 7”Inquire of Messrs Jos. 
Breck & Co. No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 

June 20. 


| 
uf | 
a ‘ bite = = eae } 
GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, | 
July 5. No. 7, Commerce ial Whf. : 
| 

{ 

| 

! 


Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Covking, &c. 

This appavatus has been found ve.y useful in 
ilies, and tor such persons as may wishto prepare tea or 
coffee-drink, &c.. in their own apartments wi h- 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. [tis very convenient 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides | 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nurse lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many eases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus has been mach used and highly recom- 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets will always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an explanation of its principles and 
particular directions for its use, &c. 


J ine 14. 


small fam- 


cook oysters, 


TURNIP SEED. 
RUTA BAGA and ENGLISH TURNIP SEED, for sale 
at the Seed Store, by JOS. B REC K & Co. 


ADV ERT ise MENT. 

New-York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine — 
published in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at Three Dol, 
lars per annum, in advance. 

Rail Road Journal, and Advocate of Inernal Improve 
ments — published once a week, in a large octavo form of 16 
pages, at five dollars per annum, in advance. 

Mechanics’ Magazme and Journal of the Mechanics’ In.ti- 
tute—publ shed and forwar.led, in weekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annum, in advance. 

Transactions of the institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Brituin—Repub ication, in six parts. This work is from the 
nens of the most emineut Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five dollars fortwo copies ; it can 
The English 
copy, from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, aad others 
were sold for the same by the imposters. There will be 
about fort y pages of Engravings, neat.y done on wood, 

Also, Fambour on Locomotion; Vande Graalfon Rail 
Road Curves ; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architee- 
ture, with over 40 pages of Engravings ; and Views of the 
Thames Tunnel). 

Subscriptions received at the office of the New England 
Farmei f. » No. 52 North ™M arket Street, Boston, 


“HOP BAGS. 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 
sale by GEO. L. STEARNS & Co, 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf. 
June 27. 


lvRICES 
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OF COUNTRY PRUDUCE, 
CORRECTED WITH GPEZAT CAKE, WEEKLY 
) | gre | To 
APPLES, fharrel} 225] 240 
BEANS, white, . ‘ ° ° . bushel! 150) 200 
eee r | barrel | 15 50 (15 ou 
No. | « 12.5 (1900 
ain, ‘ sd &50 | 875 
Ikeswax, (Americen) pound | 25 30 
| CHEESE, new milk, Ze. Y 13 
FPRATHUERS, northern, gee, . ‘ie 4 60 
southern, geese, ‘ 7 4 40 50 
| Fuax, American, . : j e245 | 912 
Fisu, Cod, ‘ ‘ j quintal | 237; 310 
Frour, Genesee, cash jbarrel | 1075) 1100 
Baltimore, Jloward street, | = 1040] 10 26 
Baltimore, wharf, ve... 9 37; 950 
Alexandtia, = 962; 987 
Grain, Corn, northern ye Hor w bushel 1 10 1 12 
southern flat yellow | “6 | 1°6) 108 
white, . a | 103) 106 
Rye, northern, ; * |) a) oa 
Barley,  to-5 ee ® 100; 110 
(ats, northern, (prime) , = 60) 68 
Hay, best English, per ton of “000 Ibs | 29 50 
hard pressed, . * . | 15 OU) 15 50 
Hionky. i gallon 52 bb 
Hlors, Ist quality P . | pound | 6 7 
2d quality ‘ e s | 1 5 
LARH, soxtun, Ist sort, . . | aa | y 10 
soutlern, ls tsort, ° } " | & ” 
LEATHER, v hiladetphia city tannage, ; “* 2 Su 
do country ao Wa | as) 26 
sallimore eily ie  E* 26 238 
do. dry hide | * | 
New York red, light, | o6 | 23 24 
Boston do. slaughter,  * | 22 
do. light, | « | I9| St 
Lime, hest sort, | cask 87 9 
Mackenre., No. 1, new, i barrel | 9 50, 1000 
PLASTER Panis, per ton of Oo 100 Ibs. | cask . 200| 295 
Pork, Mass. mspect. extrs a cle "ar, . j barrel 2310 25 00 
clear from other States “6 22 50) 23 00 
Mess, : “ 20 00 22 350 
Seens, Herad’s Grass, . i bushel} 250! 296 
Red ‘Top, ° . ° on 60 65 
Hiemp, ‘ , ; $e 2 0) 275 
Red Clover, northere (none,) | pound 
Southern Clover, ;. 6 13 14 
Sitk Cocooss,(American)  . ‘ bushel| 275!) 400 
TaLLow, tried, . r ‘ P Ib. 10; Ml 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, pr. M.| 350) 400 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Flee ces, pound 65 70 
American, full blood, washed, “ 60! 65 
do. 3-4ths do. " | 55 60 
do, 1-2 do, od 40 | 4 
do. 1-4 and common “ ” 45 
=< (Pulled superfine, . o 45 | 50 
=< | Ist Lambs, 44 50 | 55 
= 2d do. $6 45 | 48 
$213 ; a 8) 
5 a d= do, 26 33 
Southern pulled woo! is generally 5 ets. 
le 83 per >. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETALL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, : | pound 14} 18 
southern, and weste rn, =. is! 44 
Pork, whole hogs, , . “ 10 | 12 
PouLTRY, . ’ sd 18 19 
Butter, (tub). P ’ low | 19 | 18 
lump : a ia 20 | 24 
Eeas, . ° ° | dozen 16; 18 
PeTaTors, 4 bushel} 50; 76 
Cipen, ‘ barre! 
_- — < 





BRIGIITTON MARKE'T.—Mospay, July 17, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 400 Beef Cattle 
Sheep, and 200 Swine. 

About 150 Beef Cattle unsold. 

I nicks.—Beef Catde.—Prices have declined since lasa 
week about 50 cts. on the hundred pounds, and we re- 
duee our quotations, viz: First quality, $7 00.8 7 50; 
second quality 6 20 a 6 75; third quality $5 00 a $6 00. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $23, $25, 
27 50, $35, $40 and $12. 

Sheep —* Dull.” ‘Lots of lambe including 4 part old, 
at 1 67, S1 85, F200, K2 %, 2 38, and $262. Old 
Sheep $2 00, $2 oS 5 $2 33, 2 50 and 3 00. 

Swine —Nearly all at market were small pigs and 
shoats. One or two lots were taken: price not made 
known. A few were retailed without weighing. 


, 20 Cows and Calves, 2250 











16 





JULY 19. 1837, 





MUSCLLLAMNT. 


= 


Temperance Cereeration,—The Marlboro’ 
Hotel, which has long been known as one of the 
most coimmodious public houses in the centre of 
this city, has been lately purebased by a compa- 
ny of gentlemen, and fitted up and furnished in 
the most elegant style, for the accommodation of 
boarders and travellers. ‘he bar room has been 
abolished—and all the arrangements have been 
made on the principle of total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors. This hotel is leased to Na- 
thaniel Rogers, whose obliging disposition, and 


gentlemanly deportment, are well known to the 
frequenters of the “ Eastern Stage House.” ft 


was thrown open to the public yesterday, for the 
firat time under the new arrange:nent—and the 
friends of temperance celebrated the occasion and 
the day, by an appropriate festival, About 200 
persons were present, all of whom can bear wit- 
ness to the neatness and order of the esiablish- 
ment—atid the excellence of the culinary arrange- 
ments, as proved by the capital dinner provided 
for the occasion. Richard D, Fletcher presided 
at the table, assisted by John Tappan, Moses 
Grant, and John Benson, as Vice Presidents. 

After the cloth was removed, a number of toasts 
were drank in pure, spaikling iced water—which 
has lately been ascertained to be the great secret 
of prolonging life, that was so long and perse- 
veringly sought after by ancient philosophers and 
chemists. A number of odes and songs were 
aung with capital effect—and addresses, charac- 
terised by much poignant wit, eloquence and cor- 
rect moral feeling—were made by a number of 
the guests ; among whom were, the President of 
the day—Rev. Dr Pierce of Brookline—Rev. Mr 
Pierpont—B. F. Hallet—Rev. Mr Colman—Geo, 
tI. Snetling—Rev. E. T. 'Taylor—Stephen Fair- 
banks—Moses Grant, and others. Indeed this 
celebration proved in the most plain and satisfac- 
tory manner, that when the heart is right, and 
the blood circulates freely and healthily in the 
veins, there needs no artificial stimulus in the 
shape of brandy and wines to produce hilarity, 
wit, sentiment or song. 


Among the Odes sung on this occasion. with 
capical effect, was the following: 


ODE, 
BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


In Eden's green retreats, 
A water-brook, that played 
Between soft, mossy seats, 
Beneath a plane-tree's shade, 
Whose rustling leaves 
Danced o'er its brink— 
Was Adam's drink, 
And also Eve's. 


Beside the parent spring 
Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chant would sing; 
And Eve to dress her hair, 
Kneel on the grass 
That fringed its side, 
And make its tide 
Her lookiag-glass. 


And when the man of God 
From Egypt led his flock, 
They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 
And forth a rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on they rushed, 
And drank their fill. 
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Would Eden thus have smiled 
Had wine to Eden come? 
Would Horeb’s parching wild 
Have been refreshed with rum ? 
And had Eve’s hair 
Reen dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair ? 


{lad Moses built a still, 
And dealt out to that host, 
To every man his gill, 
And pledged him in a toast, 
How large a band 
Of Israel's sons 
Had laid their bones 
In Canaan's land ? 


« Sweet fields, beyond” death's flood, 
“Stand dressed in living green; 
For, from the throne of God, 
l'o freshen all the scene, 
A river rolls, 
Where ail who will 
May come and fill 
Their crystal bowls. 


If Eden’s strength and bloom, 
Cotp Watek thus hath given, 
If, even beyond the tomb, 
It is the drink of heaven, 
Are not good wells, 
And crystal springs 
The very things 
For our HOTELS ? 
Boston Merc. Jour. July 5. 





Conriier witn a Catamount.—TUhe Lakes- 
ville (Ohio) Journal, gives the following case of 
maternal ‘courage, as a recent occurrence, A 
number of Catamounts had come over the Mich- 
igan boundary,aud caused great terror among the 
farmers. One of them entered the window of 
Mr Israel Hawkins, which had been left open, 
while his wife was engaged in an adjoining room, 
and crept to the cradle, where a babe, six months 
old, was sleeping, before he was discovered. ‘The 
mother, on perceiving him, seized a broad axe, 
which Jay upon the hearth, and commenced an 
attack. ‘The first blow stunned without injuring 
the beast ; he recovered, sprung upon the woman, 
and throwing her down, tore her left arm severe- 
ly. She contrived to raise herself upon her knees, 
with the animal clinging to her, and struck a sec- 
ond blow, The edge of the axe penetrated the 
skull, and laid the monster dead upon the floor. 
Her husband came home shortly after, and found 
her lying prostrated and exhausted with the Cat- 
amount stretched at her feet, and her two eldest 
children weeping over her. The woman was 
considerably injured, but the account states that 
she is recovering rapidly. Her arm and side were 
badly torn, but she has received no dangeous 
wound, 


A Frienp at Cournt.—In illustration of Scot- 
tish sagacity, Count Browne related an aneciote 
of one Grant, a Scotsman in the service of the 
great Frederick of Prussia. Grant was observed 
one day, fondling the King’s favorite dog. ‘Are 
you fond of dogs?’ said Frederick. ‘ No, please 
your majesty,’ replied Grant, ‘but we Scots have 
a saying that it is right to secure a friend at court.’ 
‘You are a sly fellow,’ said the monarch, ‘recol- 
lect for the future that you have no occasion at 
this court for any friend but myself’? Grant rose 
afterwards with great rapidity, and was intrusted 
with the command of the most important fortress 
in the kingdom, 


MER, 














BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS 

a Government of the Boy's Asylum and Farm Schoo! 
at Thompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
14 vears old, for whom Situations are wanted in the rhe 
with far.wers or mechanics, to be indented till they cane 
tyone years of age. were 

A certificate from the Sel 

a Selectmen and Clerey 
town, recomu.ending the applicant in the dar cama - 
dances saat iemaeed. st satis wis | 


Application in pers 
: , son 3 
to either of the subscribers, w3!! receive mle vn ang _—— 


Moses Grant, No. 9, Union Street. 
rtm Rand, No. '6, Court St 
enry B. Rogers, 25, Joy P 
{cP By the Actof J ep oatiy Bayon 
owt, Sascachansttg poration, Boys cannot be indented 
Boston, May 10, 1837, 
MOUBRAY ON POULTR 
Moubray on Breeding 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, a 


44 
Y¥. &e. 
Be se 
, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 


, and ether Domestic Ani 5 
try, Co s mals. . 
American from the sixth London Edition. Sues oo 


Soil, Climate and Cult i 
i ure of the United Stat 7 
y awe - bs nig: , a 
es Gs, Fe ssenden, Editor of the N. E, Farmer N “4 F 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, ¢ Niyeaeel 
2 a : 4 Sy 
an a published by Joseph Bree k Co Boston, and 
posarethe orburn, New York, is for sale at the respective 
— Se of those Gentlemen. The first edition of this 
me a “ — : rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
" as been carefully revised, and new and original 


informa “A reiau t opies ave bee dili nt! sought 
formatic r Jat vetoust i t 14 y 

n 
and muserted m various parts ot the Treatise 


March 15, 1837. 





LINSEED OIL MEAL, om 
PRICE REDUCED, 

This article has met with a re 
received a decided prefere 
in this vicinity, 

For the ensuing season the Price will be 1edured to 


‘lwentyfive dolla i 

2 rs per ton, at the mill J 

i I o eal 
dollars pertonin Boston, ee 


Apply at No. 10 Commercial Wh 
ford, at the mill. 


Medford, April 26, 1837. 


—— 


ady sale the past winter, ard 
nee with many practical Farmers 


“ia arf, Boston, or in Mep- 
GLO. L. STEARNS & CO. 
aa PUMPS. PUMPS, 
splendid article just received at the Acri 
‘sple i gricult ‘are- 
house, No. 51 and 52 North Market See. Ten rom 
is on the rotary principal and answers the purpose as a aue- 


rece ¢ pump ad may be forced to almos tany dis 
ance and in case of fire can be used a i 

ce and i : 3 an engin 

perfect article of the kind ever inven ; nines 


; ted. 
_Saly 5, 1837. J R. NEWELL. 


BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Jiast published and for s : 

r sale, the 7th i ae 
awd pepalar work, price $1. | edition of this vatuab 
Sec . 











I le 
For sale at the N » 

* , ; ew Engla 
Store, St North Market Street, up stairs. ‘Aprites 





TERRIBLE TRACTOR ATION. 


Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustie 


4th Ed-tion. For saie z i : 3 
Api = For sale at the New England Seed Store. 


J, THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
s published every Wednesday Eveni 
J y Evening, at &: 

payable re a of the year — but dane * igen 
ixty » ays from the tme of subscribing, are en‘itle 
uctiou of 50 cents. cer ig 

(No paper will be sent to a dist 
being made in advyaunce. 





ance, without payment 
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New York—G C. Tuorpurn, 1) John- 
Flushing, N. ¥.—Wm. Prince & ia Pee, Lin Bot.G 
Albany--W™ . THORBURN, 347 Sarket-strecs : sr aac 
Philadelphia—D. § C. LanvBetn, 85 Chesnut-street 
aA ye ag of American Farmer. ; 
Cincinnati—S.C. PARKHURST, 23 Lowe 
Middlebury, Vt.—WiGcut CHa PMA x. ~ le og oa 
Taunton, Mass.—Sam’t O. Dunsan, Bookseller. 
Hartford—Goovw 1x § Co. Booksellers. : 
Newburuport—ERENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Foster, Bookseller 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. PRATT. ’ 
ee ae Bookseller. 

aungor, Me.—W™». Mann, Druggist,a 4 
Hidifes, N. RE. Buows,Ean an see Manone 
Loutsville—Samvu¥v Coorer, Bullit Strect. 
St. Louis—H.L. Horrman, and Wittis & STEVEnNs,. 
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